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View of Cary- 
ville Mill in 
1919. More 
recent view on 
page 2. 
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THE CARYVILLE MILL 

this chronological report of the Caryville Mill was obtained from the 

1919 History of Bellingham-- 

Bought by Secretary Rawson from Indians. 

1701 Rawson's son sold to Hayward, Sanford and Burch. 

1735 Burch's son sold to John Metcalf. 

1800 John's grandson Stephen sold to Joseph Fairbanks, (his son-in-law). 
Deed of 1813 gave Stephen Metcalf for $71.43, 101 rods to own in 

common with Joseph Fairbanks-miller, Elijah Fairbanks-his son, Eliphabet 

Holbrook, Elias Holbrook, Asakel Adams, Ethan Cobb the right to drain 

water from Metcalf's pond "to a cotton factory to be built", 18" x 20" in 

S.W. corner for a grist mill. 

1813-1818 Cotton mill of stone built by the partners(seven). One sold 

out to the rest for $1250. 

1828 Burnt(?) Bought by Alexander Wright and Royal Southwick. Joseph 

received $1071 for his 3/7 share. 


1830 Sold to William White for $4800. 

1832 Sold to Bellingham Cotton Manufacturing Company with water to run 
600 spindles for $10,000. 

1839 George Barber(whose daughter Harriet married Wm.White in 1830) 
bought following a court case with B.C.M.Co. He got $9741 and bought at 
sheriff's sale for $7000. 

1848 William H. Cary bought for $5000 from his future father-in-law as 
he married Wm. White's widow in 1854. Cary rebuilt and enlarged the mill 
and built three tenements. 

1862 Bought out Joseph Fairbanks' son, Jonas'water rights for $10?. 
1864Sold to Joseph Ray for $20,000 after 16 years. In 1866 the post office 
was named after him. 

1867 Ray sold to Moses Taft for $30,000 with 18 acres. 

1871" Moses’ Taft sold 1/3 to C.H. Cutler for $11,000. Cotton clothvcupeee 
seded by satinet. 

1880 Addison E. Bullard bought stock in Taft, McKean & Co. 

1885 Moses Taft grandson Edgar Murdock bought stock. Other owners were 
Moses Taft, Herbert Taft, and William McKean. 


1889 Mill had 7 sets of machinery. 
1899 Owners Taft, Murdock and Bullard. After Murdock's death--Taft Woolen 


Company was incorporated in 1904. 
1914-1918 300 employees. Night work-43,140 lbs. of silk yarn spun for 


cartridge bags. 1918--steam boilers & water wheel replaced. 
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1919 Addison Bullard still had controlling interest. Capital $220,000. 
9 pickers,14 sets of cards, 184 narrow looms, 3432 spindles. Owns 38 
tenements and 260 employees. In 1918 it made 2,390,914 yds. of Union 
Cassimeres and Satinets. 

Interim-WAR--Packet Mills employed up to 650. After WWII, the increase 
in car-ownership accentuated-decline of woolen industry brought on by 
advent of synthetics. Packet Mills lost $650,000 one year and was 
liquidated in early 1960s. 

1939-1945 1200-1500 employees in 3 shifts- some lived in "barracks". 
1962-1963 Joe Vendetti and 3 partners bought & leased to Roaring Brook 
Spinning. 

1965 Roaring Brook bought. 185 employees(Lewis Goldstein). 

1972 Fire Destroyed card room. 

1985 Sold to Mitson Realty Trust(Paul Watson) Roaring Brook still tenants 
(air-textured yarn). 


For the first time in nearly 200 years, the owners have no direct 


milling connection. 
For more information, refer to March 1975 issue. 


BELLINGHAM IN 1840 
This town was set off from Dedham, and incorporated as a town in 1719. 


Rev. Jonathan Mills was ordained in 1727 over a Congregational church 
which had been previously formed in this place. He continued here about 
ten years, though not in the most harmonious manner, and was dismissed 
in 1737. He retired to Boston, where he died in 1773. The people had 
occasional preaching after the dismissal of Mr. Mills, till 1774, when 
the meeting-house was demolished. For about the period of sixty years 
past, no Congregational minister has statedly held meetings in the town. 
The Congregational church has long been extinct. Some families of this 
order, however, are religiously associated with the west parish in Medway. 


In the center of the town there are two churches and ten or twelve 
dwelling-houses. Distance, 5 miles from Mendon, 18 from Dedham, and 28 
from Boston. Population, 1,159. 


In 1837, there were 2 cotton mills, 1,672 spindles; 427,470 yards of 
cotton goods were manufactured, valued at $35,110.25; males employed, 20; 
females, 34; one woolen mill, 2 sets of machinery; 24,000 yards of cloth 
were manufactured, valued at $62,000. There were 14,570 pairs cf boots 
and 220 pairs of shoes manufactured, valued at $28,077; straw bonnets 
manufactured, 1,450, valued at $2,650. 

-Barber's Historical Collections 


QUESTIONS (?) and ANSWERS (!) 


Question: 

Where did Hartford Avenue in 
Bellingham get its name? It's a 
long way from Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 


Answer: 

Ah, but there is a connection 
between the two. 

Shortly after 1800, a new 
stage route between Boston and New 
York was sought. 

It was to be known as the 
"Middle Road," lying between the 
lower route running from Boston via 
Dedham, Walpole, Attleboro and 
southern Rhode Island, and the 
"Upper Road" from Poston along what 
is now generally Route 2 in Massa- 
chusetts toward northwestern Massa- 
chusetts and Albany. 

The new route as envisioned, 
was "to run in as near’ a straight 
line as possible" between Dedham 
and Hartford, Connecticut and then 
on into New York Crtyy 

By 1807, a corporation by the 
name of the Hartford & Dedham Turn- 
pike was formed and construction on 
the line began. 

The "straight line” concept, 
while admirable, presented some 
serious problems in that it went 
over, and not around some rather 
high hills in its course, and as 
one of the Proprietors said, "a 
straight line isn't always the 
shortest distance between two 
points." 

By 1811, the Turnpike was com- 
pleted and partially in operation 
as a stage and wagon route through 
the northern part of Bellingham, 
entering the town in the Caryville 
section and proceeding in (nearly) 
a "straight line” toward Mendon. 

Years later, in naming the 
streets in Bellingham, the route of 
the old Turnpike - which, inciden- 
tally failed financially before 
1820 - was given the Hartford Aven- 
ue designation. 

By the way, you can still go 
over the route from Dedham to Hart- 
ford to this day! 


TRADE NOTES 


When €pring doth start, 

A poet's heert 

Gets leaky as a sieve, Sir; 
But I will praise 

Good grocer's ways, 

For we must eat to live, Sir! 


All Hail!! All Hail?! 

The "Bridal Veil" - 
Cf flour the choicest brand, Sir; 
"Cerescta" too, 

Is just True Blue, 

And a car-load is at hand, Sir! 
Coffee and Tea 

You will agree - 
They sell at lowest rates, Sir. 

With sugar and spice 
And all that's nice, 

They serve you early and late, Sir! 


Their prices just, 
They never trust 

At your handy store, Sir; 
Is there a store 

That can do more? 
I tell’ you, No-Siree, Six! 


- BRIDAL: VEIL FLOUR - $5.25 


A Good Flour. We Sell It. 
We Have Also A Pochester Mills 
Flour, For The Same Price, & 
WHICH IS BETTER 


-1892 South Bellingham Grocery Adv. 


An English newspaper gives the fol- 
lowing sentence as the perfection 
of bad grammar: "Them sheeps is 
yourn 


But how about the famous reply of 
the Yorkshire children when told 
their mother was calling them? "Her 
ain't a-callin’ we. Us don't belong 
to she.” 


An Introduction to the Art of Gravestone 
Rubbing 


Dotting the rolling hill and valleys of 
New England, one can find many oasis' of 
early American art and philosophy. They are 
the graveyards, remnants of early Puritanica 
traditions which helped to develop and shape 
the course of American History. 

The Puritans were an extremely pragmatic 
people and death, or rather the concept of 
death, played a very important role in their 
lives which consisted of a complex mixture 
of personal, religious and political element: 
Graveyards were utilized frequently for quie 
reflection on Sabbath days. A leisurely 
stroll among the stones allowed the Pilgrim 
to review the lives of relatives and neigh- 
bors and ponder the inevitable fate of every 
one. All this was possible because the 
stones revealed much more than just a name, 
for the stonecutters added poetic summaries 
of the departed's life or philosophy or even 
recorded an editorial on the departed's 
means of leaving this earth. Also carved 
onto the stones were images such as skulls, 
demons, arrows and flowers. Every image . 
utilized by the cutter was symbolic of a 
concept pertinent to the era. 

Gravestone rubbing is a technique whereby 
these images and epitaphs can be reproduced 
for further study and appreciation. The 
first step is to select a stone suitable for 
rubbing. Prefferably, it should be smooth 
and free of major faults such as chipped 
areas of slate and cracks. Then a fine 
quality rice paper or suitable synthetic, 
‘with cloth like texture and strength is cut 
to the dimensions of the stone allowing for 
a few inches to overlap on the sides and top. 
After carefully cleaning the stone with a 
soft bristle brush, the paper is tautly 
stretched over the face of the stone and 
secured with masking tape along the base and 
on the back of the stone along the sides and 
the top. An extremely hard wax block, manu- 
factured for this purpose, is then evenly 
stroked over the face of the stone outlining 
the depressions of the carving. Once this 
is completed over the entire stone or area 
being rubbed, the wax is then applied in 
strong, uni-directional strokes until as 
reproduction is achieved, maximizing the 
contrast between the wax colored areas and 
the white carved images. The paper is then 
carefully removed from the stone along with 
any bits of tape remaining. The wax blocks 
for this hobby can be obtained in a wide 
array of colors ranging from carbon black to 


to gold. Many variations of this ‘technique 
can be practiced, sucn as using black paper 
and rubbing with a gold or silver wax block 
producing a striking reproduction. Another 
interesting adaptation is to rub with a clear 
wax block, then after removal from the stone 
to paint the paper with India ink. The carv- 
ed, thus wax-free, regions will absorb the 
ink producing a stunning "negative" of a tra- 
ditional rubbing. 

It should be noted that many locals, in- 
cluding the town of Bellingham, probibit grave 
stone rubbing without a permit. Some areas, 


-such as Boston, enforce a total ban on rubb- 


ing so it is advisable to check with local 
police prior to working. 

The hobby of gravestone rubbing can be 
very rewarding for it involves not only the 
study of primitive, uniquely American art 
forms but also a glimpse into the day to day 
philosophy by which the early American sett- 
lers were guided. 

- Andre N. Genereux - 
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Elizabeth 

daught of 

Mr Samuel Gould 
& Mary his wife 
died May 18 1818 
in the 8 year 
of her age 


By sudden death 

I am cut down 

My years ware short, 
My time is come 
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Hear Lies the 

Bodyof Ebenezer 

Thayer who depar- 

ted this Life April ye 
30th, 1782 in y Forty 4th 
Year of his age 


Now you may see 
as I you pass by 
As you are now 
So wonce was I 
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BERRY'S STORE 


close to the center of town, in the 


(left to right)-3 
car garage, pack- 
age store, oil 
shed, ice cream 
parlor, store prop- 
er with upstairs 
apartment. 


it cost a nickel or a dime to 


‘store. 
give the lever a pull and try your 


luck. Later, the machines were out- 
Berry's Store was located on Route 140 lawed. 


area of what is now The Country Green- victor Brodeur and Sparky Bennett 
ery Florist Shop. Mildred Berry was thenelped out at the store. They either 
proprietor. She ran the store from the would pump gas or make deliveries. 


mid 1930's thru the mid 1950's. Mrs. 
Berry took care of all aspects of 


Victor remembers walking to Proctor 
Cooke's on Rte. 140 to deliver a 3¢ 


keeping the store. Her husband, Charles yeast cake( a mile trip there and 


was the Chief Engineer of The Boston 
Ice Company. Later, he would own the 
Medway Ice Company, himself. 


When Mrs. Berry first bought the land 
on which the store was to stand, it 
was a big gully, with land sloping 
down towards the back. This hollow 
was filled in by Charles Berry, who 
also built a retaining wall. 


The size of the store changed drasti- 
cally over the years. At first, it 
was a small store, with only a penny 
candy counter. Then the Berry's added 
on to make it twice the original size. 
At this point the store was the only 
enterprise. 


In the store there were shelves for 
canned goods around the sides. A meat 
counter was located in the rear of the 
store. There were no aisles as found 
in today's stores. For awhile, there 
was a slot machine located in the 


back). Mrs. Berry, ever the independent 
woman, did everything else. 


Over the store there was a small apart- 
ment. Mrs. Berry lived there with her 
husband and three children(Barbara, 
Phyllis and Charley).Mrs. Barbara 
Brodeur, daughter, remembers her 
mother sitting on the edge of her bed 
going over the store books, late at 
night. In those days, customers were 
allowed to run a tab, so keeping the 
accounts straight, was very important. 
Later on an oil shed, package store, 
gas station and garage were added to 
these endeavors. From the oil shed 

5 gallon cans of oil and bags of coal 
would be delivered on Saturdays. The 
gas station was first a Gulf, -then 
later a Mobil. There used to be ‘gas 
wars' right and left throughout the 
area. Sometimes gas would sell for 
$9.00 a gallon. Gas was also less ex- 
pensive when purchased on the week- 


ends. In the 1940's, Mrs. Berry put 
in an ice cream fountain and parlor. 


for two weeks each summer, Mrs. Berry 
would take a vacation. Her sister and 
daughter, Barbara, would mind the 
business. They would clean the store 
and orgatize the merchandise. When 
Mrs. Berry would return from her vaca- 
tion, within an hour she would have 
everything back where it was before 
she left. 


Also located in the neighborhood were 
Mae Vater's store and gas pumps and the 
Old Sullivan Place--a barroom estab- 
Lishment, run by Angelo and Angelina 
Devenuta(?). Mrs. Glendolene Lee, 
Bellingham's current oldest resident, 
lived across the street in the old 
Thayer house. Mrs. Lee was a frequent 
customer at Berry's. The old Gardner 
homestead was next door to the store. 


DONATIONS : 


Albert and Ellen Spencer 
Dorothy Spencer 

Margaret and Laura Drown 
Filomena DiTomaso 

Mary Roman 

Rucoep. Carr 

Phyllis Rhodes 

Anna & Leon Gadoury 
Arthur White 

Cecile & Raymond Carrier 
Hannah Desrosiers 
Marilyn Peloquin 

John McCracken 

Ernest Sawyer 


Popcorn will pop better if 
you leave it in the freezer 
for 24 hours before using. 


POPPING CORN 


And there they sat a-popping corn, 
John Stiles and Susan Cutter, 

John Stiles as stout as any Ox, 
And Susan as fat as butter. 


And there they sat and shelled the corn, 
And raked and stirred the fire 

And talked of different kinds of ears, 
And hitched their chairs up higher. 


ThenSusan she the popper shook, 
Then John he shook the popper 
'Ti1l both their faces grew as red, 
As sauce pans made of copper. 


And still they popped and still they ate 
(John's mouth was like a hopper) 

And stirred the fire and sprinkled salt 
And shook and shook the popper. 


The clock struck nine, the clock struck ten 


And still the corn kept popping 
It struck eleven and then struck twelve, 
And still no signs of stopping. 


And John he ate and Sue she thought, 
The corn did pop and pather 

'T7]1 John cried out "The corn's afire, 
Why Susan, what's the matter?" 


Said she, "John Stiles it's one o'clock, 
You'll die of indigestion. 

I'm sick of all this popping corn, 
Why don't you pop the question?" 


DEATHS 
Gail M. (Taft( Burr 
Arthur Pichette 
Bernard Ubaldini 
James W. Murray 
Bruce Bolduc 
Margaret Smith 
John Zinno 
Irene Dalpe 
Diane B. Cunningham 
Mario Conti 
Colleen Delaney 2? 
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Elizabeth Petrosky ? 
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Red Young 
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CLASS OF 1951 
4.Claire St.Germaine 5.Pat Powers 


Allain 9, Barbra Godin 10.Carol Tooker 


11.Suzanne Lussier 12.Rena Rotatori 13.Babs Chisliczyk 14.Christine Glowka 
15.Anita Petrosky 16.Evelyn Berardi 17.Esther Berardi 18.Shirley Leville 


BELLINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
19.Beatrice Mousseau 20.21.Pauline Landry 22.Katy Betsch 23. 


school pictures donated by ted 


ne noe 


32 Albert Forte 33.Harry Fisher 34.Maurice Ledoux 35.Andre Gregoire 36.Bruce 
Carrol 37.Henry Patrick 38.William Cowen 39.Charles Pantano 40 Gene Staples 


24.Doris Lequire 25.Alice Whalley 26.Claire Fleuette 27Jughead Gagnon 
(missing from picture--Red Ferris) 


28.Andre Dequesney 29.Russel Wilson 30.Carl.Adams 31.Ransford Conley 


1.Margaret Shelton 2.Mr. Flynn 3.Fay Swift 
6.Helen Arnold 7.Jackie Trudeau 8.Pauline 


GROUND HOG DAY: 


February 2nd is always the day on 
which Americans commemorate Ground 
Hog Day. This tradition has its 
roots in a European observance 
known as Candlemas Day. In Europe 
it is holy day celebrating the pur- 
ification of Mary after the deli- 
very of the infant Jesus. 

For reasons that are obscure, the 
weather on this late-winter day was 
traditionally thought to be a kind 
of reverse indicator of what was to 
come weatherwise. Fine weather 
conditions indicated a prolonged 
winter, while clouds and cold her- 
alded an early spring. 

From the Middle ages on, country 
folk believed that on this day hi- 
bernating animals left their dens 
to inspect the state of the sky. 

It was believed of bears, badgers, 
and particularly hedgehogs that if 
they saw their shadows on that day, 
planting should be delayed for sev- 
eral weeks. 

It was German settlers who car- 
ried this tradition to America. 

The American version of the Candle- 
mas custom is now Ground Hog Day. 
Only in our country the North Amer- 
ican groundhog, or woodchuck, takes 
the place of the hedgehog. 

So whether the theory is reliable 
or not, the human world pays close 
attention to its fellow creatures 
on this special day of portend. 


Gem of the Day---Money isn't every- 
thing, but it sure does keep the 
| children in touch. 
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SCHERENSCHITE and WYCINANKI: What are 
we talking about??? 


There are many types of folk-art 
which today have been enjoying a 
resurgence of popularity. Quilting, 
stencilling, and doll-making are all 
very much heralded today. But who- 
ever heard of scherenschite or wycin- 
anki? 


Scherenschite is the art of cutting 
designs into paper. The patterns can 
be simple or very intricate. The 
scherenschiter uses small scissors 
as the main cutting tool. All diff- 
erent kinds of paper can be utilized. 
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The art of scissor-cutting has been 
around for many years. It was prac- 
ticed throughout Europe even cen- 
turies, ago: 1ThesPolishecallait 
wycinanki: the Germans and Swiss call 
it scherenschite--but no matter which 
term is used, from the practiced 

hand ,. the results are artistically 
stunning. 


eee 


This form of folk-art reached its 
height of popularity around 200 years 
ago. It was in Polish, Swiss and Ger» ; 
man villages that scissors-cutting 
became a means of entertainment and 
also decoration. The art was rela- 
tively inexpensive, needing only 

small scissors and pieces of paper-so 
that it could be practiced by all 
classes of people. 


Scherenschitte is a very time-con- 
Suming and delicate art form. The 
works are minute, and it takes a 
steady hand to cut the many,many 
scissor directions needed to produce 
the desired outcome. An average size 
piece may require as many as one 
million well-executed snips of the 
tiny scissors. A misguided or over- 
zealous cut may mean the demise of th 
entire piece. Scherenschitters have 
to be very patient and precise. 
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Polish peasants exchanged bartering 
goods for much sought after pieces 

of paper. Then the scraps of colored 
paper could be circulated and traded 


among themselves, until the right 
combination of desired hues had been 
obtained. During the cold, long 
nights experienced in Poland, cutters 
could create their designs and pass 
the long hours. 


In the Polish works such subjects as 
nature, birds, flowers, and geome- 
tric patterns tended to be the most 
favored. The Polish peasants used the 
scissors-cutting to tellvarscougoan 
to emulate some aspect of their daily 
lives. 


A sin gle sheet of paper, usually cut 
into a circular shape, was folded 

to create multiple layers. On the top 
layer, a pattern or design was 
sketched. The cutter had to care- 
fully guide the scissors along the 
pattern lines to snip out the design. 
Several pieces, with different pat- 
terns and colors could be glued to=- 
gether to create one wycinanki piece. 


When the wycinanki piece was being 
worked on, it provided distraction and 
amusement for the artist. When it was 
finished, it could be used as a‘gift 
or decoration. The pieces were often 
used to frame doors and windows. It 
could be easily replaced with new 
creations to commemorate special 

dates and holidays and religious ob- 
servances. 


The German and Swiss departed from the 
Polish methods of paper-cutting, by 
making more complicated designs from 
one piece of paper. The paper was of- 
ten not folded, so. that the end» pro- 
duct could be a design of a more 
realistic nature. The Polish 'folded' 
method resulted in symmetrical fin- 
ished works. The GErmans and Swiss 
were more relaxed and allowed for 
unbalanced pictures to emerge. 


The Germans and Swiss would cut their 
designs from a single piece of 
colored paper. The scherenschitte 
would then be glued(with great care 
not to tear it) onto/amcontrasting 
background. Although a white design 
with a black background was the ord- 
tnary form; other color combinations 


have been fou nd among the remaining 
examples of this art form. 


There are several factors which led to 


the disintegration of scherenschitte as 


a popular craft. The steady growth in 
economies led to more people being 
able to afford leisure time activities 
outside the home. Technology brought 
about a transformation in the arts. 
The long hours of attention to intri- 
cate detail were replaced by mass- 
produced works. Modern living took on 
a much more hurried pace, and people 
had no time for such painstaking 
endeavors. Advances in textiles have 
made it easier to buy pre-patterned 
materials also. More and more types 
of art were available to the general 
population as time went on. 


Americans have been exposed to scher- 
enschitte mostly on a very basic 

level during grade school. Remember 
CulLtrpoeouLs snowflakes’ from. over- 
lapping layers of folded paper for 
winter decorations? How about the 
Pagowe@eoers crim for your mother’s 
red heart for Valentine's Day? See, 
you knew all along what scherenschitte 
and wycinanki were!! Hopefully this 
fading trad ition will be revived, 
because scissors-cutting is a truly 
beautiful and worthwhile form of 
graceful interpretation for an artist. 


If there are any artists out there 
who practice these art forms, we 
Wonwemeove. tO hear from you. ....- +... 
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Today's young folks don't remember the 
outside toilets. A few may have experien- 
ced the inconvenience on a camping trip, but 
could never comprehend it being the norm 
of every day life. Even here in town, some 
of our senior citizens will recall the 
‘little house out back’. 


OL a. ees AIA PANE ARORA 
James Whitcomb Riley wrote the following poem. 


When memory keeps me company and moves to 
smiles or tears, 

A weather-beaten object looms through the 
mist of years. 

Behind the house and barn it stood, a half a 
mile or more, 

And hurrying feet a path had made straight to 
its swinging door. 

Its architecture was a type of simple classic 
art, 

But in the tragedy of life, it played a lead- 
ing part. 

And oft the passing traveler drove slow and 
heaved a sigh; 

To see the modest hired girl step out with 
glances shy. 


We had our posey garden that the women loved 
so well, 

I loved it too, but better still I loved the 
stronger smell 

That filled the evening breezes so full of 
homely cheer, 

And told the night-o'-ertaken tramp that hu- 
man life was near. 

On lazy August afternoons it made a little 
bower 

Delightful, where my grandsire sat and whiled 
away an hour. 

For there the summer mornings its very cares 
entwined 

And berry bushes reddened in the steaming 
soil behind. 


All day fat spiders spun their webs to catch 
the buzzing flies 

That flitted to and from the house where Ma 
was making pies. 

And once a swarm of hornets bold, had built 
a palace there 

And stung my unsuspecting aunt - I must not 
tell you where. 

Then father took a flaming pole - That was a 
happy day - 

He nearly burned the building up, but the 
hornets left.to stay. 

When summer bloom began to fade and winter 
to carouse, 

We banked the little building with a heap of 
hemlock boughs. 


But when the crust was on the snow and sullen 
skies were gray, 

In sooth the building was no place where one 

could wish to stay. 

We did our duties promptly, there one purpose 
swayed the mind, 

“We tarried not, nor lingered long on what we 
left behind. 

The torture of that icy seat would make a 
sparton sob, 

For needs must scrape the gooseflesh with a 
lacerating cob 

That from a frost encrusted nail was sus- 
pended by a string. 

My father was a frugal man and wasted not a 
thing. 

When grandpa had to 'go out back" and make 
his morning call, 

We'd bundle up the dear old man in a muffler 
and a shawl. 

I knew the hole on which he sat - ‘twas 
padded all around; 

And once I dared to sit there - ‘twas all 
too wide I found. 

My loins were all too little and I jack- 
knifed there to stay, 

They had to come and get me out or I'd have 
passed away. 

Then father said ambition was a thing that 
boys should shun 

And I just use the children's hole till 
childhood days were done. 
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And still I marvel at the craft that cut 
those holes so true, 

The baby hole, and the slender hole that 

- fitted sister Sue. 


That dear old country landmark; I've tramped § 


around a bit, 

And in the lap of luxury my lot has been to 
sit. 

But ere I die I'll eat the fruit of trees 
I robbed of yore, 

Then seek the shanty where my name is carved 
upon the door. 

I ween the old familar smell will soothe my 
faded soul, 

I'm now a man, but none the less, I'll try 
the children's hole. 
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A VERY SPECIAL DELIVERY: 


On February 1, 1977 an unusual e- 
vent happened in Bellingham. A baby 
was born in town on Silver Avenue. 
Although home deliveries are mostly 
the outcome of unexpected twists- 
this one was well planned. 

Philip and Isabel Burch decided to 
| have their fourth child at home, un- 
assisted by a doctor. Mr. Burch wan- 
ted to bring his child into the world 
himself. The Burches did go as far 
as having a doctor on call if compli- 
cations made it necessary. 

The reasons for wanting home deli- 
very were very simple. It was the 
wish of both parents to be present at 
the birth. In 1977, the father being 
present in the delivery room was very 
rare still. 

The Burches sited history as an ex- 
ample that their plan was not so far- 
fetched. Many women in the past gave 
birth at home, on long journeys, or 
in other circumstances which made the 
availability of medical services hard 
to obtain. When people had to manage 
situations themselves, they did. 

Phil and Isabel felt that they could 
handle the home delivery. 

To prepare for the home birth the 
couple read many books they got from 
local libraries. Also of particular 
help was a 1923 book which had be- 
longed to Mrs. Burch's great-grand- 
mother. It was entitled "Home Phy- 
Sician Guide to Health". 

_ When the time came the delivery of 
the baby went very smoothly. The 
three other children were sent to a 
neighbor's house. It took just five 
hours, but Phil and Isabel did it! 

It was a beautiful baby girl. She 
weighed nine pounds and thirteen oun- 
ces at birth. It was just after mid- 
night on the first day of February in 
1977, that she made her appearance. 

Pamela Jean Burch came to this 
world in a very unique way. Now, 
her thirteenth year commences, we 
would like to wish her a very HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY! 

IF YOU KNOW ANYONE ELSE WHO WAS 
"BORN IN BELLINGHAM", PLEASE LET 
THE HISTORICAL COMMISSION KNOW. 
THANK YOU. 


as 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS 


of 


JOSEPH THOMSON OF BELLINGHAM 


-- 1766: John corbet kep my stear 
3 days and half in January the 14, 
15, 16, 17 day on meadow hay. 


-- 1766: i must saw my log 3 inch-. 


es and half won way and 3 inches 
tother and won cut 4 inches won 
way for window-frames. 


Apriel the 16 Day in the yr 1766 
then Joseph Rockwood had my oxen 
to brake ground 9 shillings a day. 


Ezra forrestor detter to me Joseph 
Thomson for won day work astoning 

walls(?) 0-13-6 a day old ten (1) 

ye 1766 in may the 20 day. 


detter to me Joseph Thomson for 
won day and half work at John 
corbetts in may the 21 22 days 
0-13-6 aday 1766 in the shop. (2) 


. Daniel (3) had 10 pounds of wool 
of me and he has paid 2 dolars in 
may the 31 day 1766. 


i workt for Joseph Rockwood half a 
day in june the 1 day 1766 
ashingling his Barn and house. 


June the 4 day then have i carried 
Daniel a lod of wood with my 3 
cattel and i got a bushel of meal 
ground at the Doktors mil and car- 
ried to (?) up on the load of wood 
ye 1766 due to me 0-12-0 old ten. 


Luke Holbrook had my oxen to brake 
ground June the 9 day ye 1766 due 
to me 0-9-0 old ten. 


June the 12 day 1766 I workt for 
Joseph rockwood half a day. 


(1) Old tenor, a monetary system prior to dollars and cents. 


Pond sawmill. (3) Daniel Thompson. 


attaching and balancing a scythe to its handle. 


(8) trowel. 


sos. 


| june the 14 day year 1766 I workt 


for Daniel 3 howers acutting of wood 
at the dore 0-3-0. 


I workt for John Corbett in the shop 
in june the 20 day ye 1766 due to me 
0-15-0 old ten. peter (4) has the 
same time. 


i hung a sith (5) for Joseph Rock- 
wood june the 21 day ye 1766 0-4-0. 


june the 24 day ye 1766 then Joseph 
rockwood workt for me half a day 
howing. (6) 


june the 27 day Joseph Rockwood had 
my oxen won day and we brok ground 
for him 0-9-0. 


july the 3 day ye 1766 David iones 
(7)detter to me for won bushel and 
half of ry 2-5-0 old ten. 


july the 7 day Joseph Rockwood workt 
for me half a day howing and hilling 
corn. 


David Jones detter to me for 2 days 
work of oxen braking ground 1-0-0 in 
july the 8 9 days in the yr 1766. 


july the 12 day ye 1766 then Joseph 

Corbit had won bushel and half of ry 
of me comes to 2-5-0 old ten and he 

is to pay me in 3 weeks. 


Ezra forester had a cart whip of me 
july the 18 day 1766 comes to 0-4-0 
old ten. due to me. 


I had 2 quarts of rum and i made a 
trowiel(8) at the shop I had 2 quar- 
ts of rum of dr Corbet july the 18 


|day ye 1766 0-12-0. 


(2) Box 
(4) Peter Thompson. (5) Refers to 
(6) hoeing. (7) Jones. 


august the 21 22 25 days Joseph 
rockwood workt for me 2 days and a 
half and his oxen 2 days and a half 
aplowing my ground to sow ry. 


august the 28 day then i workt for 
Joseph Rockwood aplowing graze 
ground to sow ry and my oxen the 
same day in the.yr 1766. 


august the 27 29 days I workt for 
joseph rockwood aplowing and 
aharrowing to sow ry 1766 and my 
oxen 2 days and half and my harrah 
(9) won day and half to harrah his 
ry in the yr 1766. 


samuel wight he has a quarter of 
motten (10) that waid 8 pounds and 
half in august the 29 day ye 1766. 


mr. aldin detter to me for 3 days 
work in september the 4 5 6 days 

a diging and a stoning his well in 
the yr 1766 and due to me 2-5-0 old 
ten. 


september the Last then Daniel 
Thomson and Joseph Thomson Reconed 
(11) and there is due to me 1-4-0 
old ten in the yr 1766 and Daniel 
had 2 pounds of butter of me then 
and half of it belongs to me (12) 
and due 0-8-0 old ten. 


mr. aldin had 10 pounds of tallah 
(13) of me in october and he has 
paid me 1-0-0 old ten and there is 
due more 0-15-0 old ten. 


i had Joseph Rockwood oxen won day 
to cart corn in october the 8 day 
ye 1766. 


October the 8 day ye 1766 then 
Joseph rockwood workt for me half a 
day and his oxen half a day 
acarting corn and wood. 


october the 27 day then i workt for 
Joseph rockwood won day aharvesting 


(9) harrow. (10) mutton. 
Of.a trade, (GiS)i tawtow: 
steer. (17) mow. 


; John corbet cep 


(11) reckoned. 
(14) Probably Levi Thompson. 


‘october the 28 day then Levi (14) 


workt half a day for me aplowing. 


-- Daniel has won clabbord of me 
to" put "into nis scare. 


november then Joseph rockwood workt 
for me half a day a cilling(15) my 
stear (16). 


I workt for Joseph Rockwood half a 
day and my three cattel aplowing 
graze ground in november the 25 day 
in the yr 1766. 


Joseph rockwood helped me cil my 
hogs december the 9 day ye 1766. 


I workt for Joseph Rockwood the ll 
12 days amaking a sled in the yr 
1766 in the month of december. 


Joseph Rockwood workt for me won day 
athreshing ry in January the 16 day 
ye 1767. 


january the 17 day then Joseph 
Rockwood helpt me to bring home my 
stear half of half a day. 


my stear 3 days 
and half in January the 14 15 16 17 
on meadow hay. ; 


I finished haying august the 18 day 
ye 1769. 


I began to mo(17) the meado in the 
yr 1769 in august ye 7 day and i 
cut (hay) in my meadow above my 
mothers 51 cocks of hay ye 1769. 


i had of Joseph rockwood upper 
leathar for shoes comes to 0-12-0 
old ten in november due to him. 


Joseph Thomson and Joseph Rockwood 
Reckoned and ballanced all a counts 
and there is due to him 5-12-6 old 
ten in December the first day in the 
Vr, +L/69., ’ 


(12) confusing, but possibly part 
(15) killing. (16) 


FARM IN SOUTH BELLINGHAM 


nnAnROMPORARAAOARAECOOHLOOE POA ROROCONOCC ECE 


These pictures were sent to us by 
Hazel Forsberg. They are of her 
childhood home, a farm in South 
Bellingham. The picture withache 
people was taken in 1896. 

Willie A. Burr is near the horses. 
Alice Chilson Burr with baby carri- 
Seep in which sits a very young 
Hazel. 

Vestella L. Burr on tricycle. 

Also Katie, a helper, a girl from 
Nova Scotia. 


The other snapshot was taken in 
1910. It was taken from the rail- 
road tracks looking back to the 
house. Hazel says she is especi- 
ally fond of this view. 
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READERS LETTER 


Please accept my check... for the 
Crimpville Comments, which I enjoy 
reading. I am an old timer of South 
Bellingham, from December 1922, when 
my folks moved into our newly built 
home and we have lived here all 
these years. 

Mary D. Roman 


Enjoy the "Comments" very much. 


Filomena DiPietro DiTomaso 


We especially enjoyed the last two 
Crimpville Comments - about the mu- 
seum, the Lundvall Room dedication, 
the trains, Ma Glockner's, and all 
about the Indians. We enclose a do- 
nation to keep it going. 


Margaret and Laura Drown 


Good wishes for bigger and better 
Comments in 1991. I always look 
forward to getting the latest issue 
of the Comments and to keep in touch 
with news of Town and old friends. 


Dorothy Spencer 


I-want to thank you for having us at 
the museum. The boys enjoyed your 
tour of the museum. You should be 
proud of all the good you are doing 
for the Town of Bellingham. The 
museum is something the people in 
town should be proud to have. 


Many Thanks, 
Roberta Bouchard 
Cub Scout - Pack 100 


May the enclosed assist you in pub- 
lishing another wonderful issue on 
"My" town. 


Ruth Bates Carr 


Just a note to let you know how 
much we enjoy the Crimpville Com- 
ments, and to send you a small con- 
tribution to help with expenses. 
Keep up with the good work. 


Albert and Ellen Spencer 


'Tis the roving bee that gathers 
the honey...-ceceoss 


Nes 


